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}UNCLE BOBS NIECE. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 
‘ Author ef ** The Chilcotes,” ete. 
ix ——. 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 


In the autumn of that same year the 
Bank permitted John Temple to take 
his annual holiday. Four days were 
already snipped from its meagre pro- 
portions, and he was thinking of two of 
those days as he walked home on the 
evening of his release. Both of them had 
been spent with Tilly, and they seemed 
to be divided in their brightness by a 
chasm of years from the dreariness of 
the present. 

It is by events, rather than by hours and 
moments, that time should count, and the 
events had come so thick in the first 
months of the summer that they seemed to 
have spent themselves, and to have left 
behind nothing but a shabby distaste for 
the life they had despoiled. The monotony 
of his new solitude had the effect of making 
everything look very far off. His uncle’s 
death might have happened a generation 
ago, so completely had it been accepted by 
the few acquaintances he had made. 

Taey all knew now that he had, un- 
knowingly, carried the death-warrant about 
with him for years, and some of them were 
| even ready to assert that they had recog- 
nised him for a doomed man from the first. 
| As for Tilly’s sorrow, they bore that very 
well, too ; and it was left for him, and per- 
haps one or two other kindly hearts, to 
grieve for her grief. 

The remaining days which he had stolen 
from his work had been mostly spent in 
journeying to and from Scotland, where he 
had gone to stand by his uncle’s grave, A 
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pitiless, cold rain fell unceasingly, and the 
hills, which are the chief boast of the upland 
village, hid themselves behind a sullen { 
fringe of mist. The austere, rugged sim- 3 
plicity of the funeral service struck cold to 
his heart, and he found himself glad that 
the custom of the land forbade Tilly any 
share in it. 

He walked from the churchyard to the 
Manse with her elderly cousin, and accepted 
his undemonstrative hospitality for what 
was left of the day; but his hope of seeing 
Tilly was disappointed. They had told } 
her of his presence in the house ; but his 
name had not, as they hoped, roused her } 
from the dull stupor in which she had 
remained since her uncle’s death, and she }! 
expressed no wish to see him. 

He took the night train back to town, 
and since then he had only had tidings of 
her twice—once in a bald and formal note 
from the minister, which told him nothing; 
and once again in a few lines from herself, 
which seemed to tell him even less than | 
nothing. 

Since then his life had suffered a further 
impoverishment by the death of his sister ' 
Jessie. It was but four weeks since her 
passionate, stormy heart had throbbed it- 
self to rest; but that, too, seemed as if | 
it belonged to a long time ago, and his 4} 
present loneliness seemed the only unchang- 
ing and unchangeable fact of which he had 
fall recognition. 

He had taken a lodging in one of the 
modest little streets that are to be found in 
the by-ways of South Kensington; and, with |, 
Tilly so strongly in his thoughts, he had 
half unconsciously, in going home, made a 
détour by Prince’s Gate, where her feet 
had so often strayed. It was a mellow 
September evening, with the softness of 
July in its breath, and with a mildly be- 
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nignant sky, in which the last glories of 
the sunset went hand-in-hand with the 
opening march of the stars. 

It was such an evening as one is loth 
to curtain from view, and even Mrs. Pop- 
ham had withheld the illumination she 
loved. As he was passing her door it was 
opened from within, and his cousin came 
out, 

John, perhaps, if left to himself, would 
have gone by without recognition ; but 
Fred frustrated that half-formed intention 
by standing in front of him. 

* Well,” he said, and there was the old 
mockery without the old lightness in his 
voice, “we are met here again. Have you 
still the same burning desire to be intro- 
duced to Mrs. Popham ?” 

“ No,” said John, ‘I have not.” 

“T could easily gratify it now.” 

“T have no wish to know her.” 

“T thought, perhaps, you had arrived on 
purpose to congratulate me. You timed 
yourself well,” said Fred, with a laugh 
which was without any pretence at mirth. 

“ To—congratulate you?” 

“You are not very ready with your 
words,” said Fred mockingly, “ but then 
you were always slow. Shall I help you? 
I am about to marry a lady who might 
be my mother, and whom I don’t pretend 
toadore. Iam going to marry her because 
she has a great deal of money, and I have 
none at all and don’t find life very agree- 
able without it. That’s your case; we'll 
skip the sermon and the lessons you 
would draw so admirably, dear cousin, and 
we'll come to my case.” 

‘* No,” said Jobn, in a voice of command, 
“we'll pull up there. You've drawn up a 
pretty ugly bill against yourself, Heaven 
knows, and I daresay there’s just about the 
half of it true.” 

“Tt is all true, I assure you. If you 
doubt my word, Mrs, Popham will be 
charmed to confirm it. We've just drawn 
up the articles of agreemont, and I daresay 
she is at this moment writing orders for 
the trousseau.” 

“red,” said John very gravely, laying 
a hand on his cousin’s shoulder, “do not do 
this. If you want a home you can share 
mine, but to marry a woman, whom you 
neither love nor respect, for the sake of 
what she has 7 

“T told you you might skip the sermon,” 
said Fred. ‘ You are highly moral, but 
unconvincing. You ought to look at the 
matter philosophically. Mrs. Popham’s 
Jatest fancy is for a young husband, and 








my latest necessity is the departed Mr. 
Popham’s hoards. It’s a fairbargain. To 
what do you object ?” 

“T object to your abominable cynicism, 
I should heartily despise you, if I did not 
as heartily pity you.” 

“Thank you,” said Fred; and then 


he added, with concentrated bitterness: | 


“You ought rather to thank me on your 
knees for the splendid chance I’m giving 
you to illustrate your own disinterestedness 
against the background of my iniquities. 
You can go down to Scotland without fear 
that your motives will be suspected ; you 
were never tortured by the old man’s bru- 
tality, while you were compelled to accept 
his favours. I believe you even liked 
him.” He paused to give room for his 
amazement. “She is poor now. You, 
who have never known anything but a 
grovelling lot, or aspired to a better, can 
take her poverty and add it to your own, 
and never know the difference. She will 
believe in you.” 

‘‘ How dare you!” cried John, ‘“ How 
dare you settle things for her in this 
fashion ! You!—— It is dishonouring to 
her—she who re 

He broke off precipitately, unable to put 
the chaos of his thoughts into words, 

Fred looked at him with a gleam of 
melancholy that shot across his bitter con- 
tempt. 

“You fool ! Oh, you fool!” he said. “It 
was you she loved all the time.” 

John Temple took his homeward way 
as one who dreams. He paused in blank 
unconsciousness once or twice, to the 
amazement of passers-by, as if to stay and 
control the rush and mad whirl of his 
thoughts. As yet it was hardly so much 
joy as an astounding wonder that he 
suffered. That she, who had been the one 
love of his life, should care for him; it was 
not possible. And yet the wonder and 
the hope grew together, and the hope 
combated the doubt, and now it seemed to 
vanquish, and now to suffer defeat. Fora 
moment, his pulses throbbed with a trium- 
phant certainty that brought the blood up 
into his face; the next, a cold unbelief 
blew like an icy breath across his gladness 
and chilled its presumptuous dreams. 

Could Fred have spoken, but to mock 
and delude him 4 

John’s sincere, straightforward nature re- 
fused to entertain this suggestion. “I never 
did the fellow a wrong,” he said, with the 
simplicity that always awoke Fred’s amused 
scorn. 
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Fred’s words had been spoken under the 
compulsion of a feeling stronger than his 
will, and possibly in answer to s tardy im- 
pulse towards atonement ; he was not with- 
out a certain acuteness of moral vision, and 
the fact that he had behaved like a dastard 
did not prevent him from knowing it, and 
suffering from the knowledge. His scorn, 
which embraced mankind, had its root in 
scorn of self. 

John’s strong common-sense came in the 
end to his rescue; it occurred to him in 
an illuminating flash, that the easiest solu- 
tion of his doubts lay in a journey to the 
North, and a sight of Tilly. He told him- 
self that he had but to see her, but to 
look into her candid eyes to know whether 
to speak or to bind himself to unbroken 
silence ; and having once made up his mind 
to this test, he was in a fever to put it 
into execution. He rushed to his lodgings, 
and tremulously thrust a few necessaries 
into a bag. There was still ample time to 
catch the night-mail, and the remnant of his 
holiday gave him the coveted opportunity ; 
he had no holiday plans to disarrange, and, 
having paid his week’s score, he set out in 
a hansom for the station. When he got 
there he found that his ardour had left 
him a spare sixty minutes to while away 
before the time of starting ; but that, and 
the succeeding hours of the night, went by 
in a waking dream, in which he spoke to 
Tilly, and read the answer he longed for 
in her eyes. 

He went again and again over all the 
incidents of their short life together ; he 
remembered her unswerving loyalty to her 
uncle and the simplicity with which she 
had accepted his limitations, and he 
honoured her as much as he loved her, It 
comforted him in some measure to know 
that she was poor; her wealth would have 
added overwhelmingly to the difficulties of 
his confession ; but her poverty gave him a 
plea, since to work for her and to shelter 
her with his strong arm was the deepest 
desire of his heart. He had not thought 
of her in this light before: he had heard, 
indeed, of the failure of the company in 
which Mr, Burton had a large stake; but his 
uncle’s wealth had always presented itself to 
his imagination as a boundless store which 
could not be easily drained. Fred, no 
doubt, spoke from larger information ; 
John’s life outside the Bank had been 
bounded of late by the walls of Jessie’s sick- 
room ; but Fred was much in the world, and 
had a receptive ear for its rumours. He 
never doubted that Fred must know. 





It was, then, with this preconceived idea 
of Tilly as no longer an heiress, but poor— 
perhaps as poor as he—that he reached her 
early home, 

The hills, as he drove across them in the 
dog-cart he was able to hire at the station, 
wore their royal tapestry of autumn pur- 
ple. The air had none of the July mildness 
of the South, and was sharp and pungent 
with a subtle thymy odour which he inhaled 
with delight: the defiant cry of a moor- 
bird, as it swept disdainfully across the 
heather, seemed the voice of his own 
exultation. It added to the charm that he 
somehow seemed to have seen, and heard, 
and experienced it all before in some vague 
indefinable past. Perhaps it was inherited 
memory : it pleased him at least to believe 
it so. He was in the land of his forefathers, 
and he no longer felt, as he had felt four 
months ago, that he was an alien in the 
early home, He was at one with the people 
and the place, and, as he alighted at the inn, 
the thought seemed to give him a newrush 
of courage. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIE, 


A DECLARATION of love—especially when 
it is not spontaneous, but premeditated— 
requires a certain screwing-up of courage 
even on the part of the bravest ; and, when 
it comes to walking to the home of your 
beloved, presenting your card, and request- 
ing an interview, the thing has a raw-boned 
look that robs it of a good deal of romance. 

John Temple, however, was not the man 
to be turned from his purpose because he 
had to face some unpleasantness in its 
execution. If Cousin Spencer, for in- 
stance, chose to ask him his business, the 
explanation might be awkward ; then he 
reflected that his first and chief business 
was to see Tilly, and the minister, though 
he was rather an arid and unsympathetic 
person, could have no reasonable objection 
to one cousin calling upon another. 

He fortified himself with a good meal, 
and set ous on his errand. 

On his way to the Manse, which lay on 
the fringe of the village, he used his eyes 
to good purpose, looking into the little 
shops, and the curious dark-browed entries 
which led off from the main street to meaner 
streets behind, first hoping that he might 
see her emerge from one or other of them, 
and then, after each fresh disappointment, 
assuring himself that it would be much 
better that their greeting should take 
place in a quieter spot. 
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A stranger was a somewhat rare spec- 
tacle in the village, which had few attrac- 
tions to allure summer guests, and re- 
port had already been busy about this 
one, so that looks of varying interest 
followed him as he went. That he 
was bound for the Manse could not be 
doubted, since the road he followed led to 
no other place where a man of his degree 
would care to halt, and it was matter of 
common consent that he had come to see 
the ministe.’s cousin. The village had, 
indeed, expected quite a troop of young 
men to ficck down from town in pursuit of 
the minister’s guest, and in its disappoint- 
ment it was a little inclined to expend the 
criticism that should have been spread 
over many upon this one tardy comer. If 
John had guessed this, he would have had 
greater reason to be thankful that he did 
not meet Tilly till there were no eyes to 
witness their recognition of each other. 

Fate had indeed been preparing very 
kindly for him, for, when he reached the 
Manse gate, he saw at once that she was 
alone in the garden. 

The Manse garden was a symmetrical 
square, wrested from the hill-slope and 
enclosed on all sides by a stone dyke, It 
was a republic, on the very latest pattern, 
in which the useful vegetable and the orna- 
mental flower shared the soil impartially ; 
but the exposed upward slope and the 
poorness of the Jand discouraged any lavish 
growth, and the trees being now swept 
clean of their leaves there was nothing to 
hide Tilly from his gaze. 

She was a good way off from him, and 
her face was turned up towards the hill 
that rose above the garden. It was a green 
hill, and the sheep were cropping it ; but 
its high shoulder wore a purple hood of 
new-blown heather, and to that her gaze 
seemed directed. He folded his arms on 
the wooden gate, and thought it no dis- 
honour to pause and look at her awhile. 
He had been hungry for asight of her, and 
now that he saw her, he thought that words 
might wait a little. 

He could not read her expression ; but 
her attitude, which bespoke a listless, 
weary indifference—the hanging hands, the 
gaze that seemed to see nothing visible, 
the rudeness of her surroundings, even the 
sweep of her black dress—all spoke to him 
of the sad heirship of sorrow to which she 
had awakened. 

When he had troubled himself awhile 
over her, and burned anew in love and 


longing, he took an easy stride over the 





little gate, fearing to startle her if he 
clicked the latch. He skirted his way by 
a rough patch of grass, and, having by this 
subterfuge lessened the distance between 
them to a yard or so, he allowed his foot 
to crunch the ground. 

She turned slowly, expecting to see 
‘Lisbeth. For a moment her face had a 
blank, quiet unrecognition in it, and he 
could see how thin and how sad it was; 
then a quivering emotion broke over it, 
and with a cry she started forward. 

He had not been very clear as to what he 
meant to say, though he had rshearsed 
many speeches. Whatever it might have 
been it was never said, for with his arms 
round Tilly, and her head buried on his 
breast, and her frame shaken with long, 
heaving sobs, a formal statement of his 
intentions and sentiments would have been 
quite preposterous ; and if he could have 
made it, he would have deserved to be 
rejected with scorn. But rapturous words 
of love and soothing did not seem ridicu- 
lous; to have her clinging to him was 
sweeter than any answer he had dared to 
hope for. 

‘T thought I was forsaken,” she sobbed 
at last, “and I was so lonely, so lonely. 
And all my life seemed at an end.” 

“You missed me and wished for me?” 
he asked, amazed and humbled before the 
greatness of his fortune, and hotly self- 
reproachful that she should have had a 
moment’s ache on his account. 

“T missed you,” she said. ‘‘ You be- 
longed to the happiest and saddest bit of 
my life, and there was no one else who 
could understand so well. Ah,” she lifted 
her head to look at him with pride in her 
dim eyes, “‘you were good to him: you 
were patient with him when he did not 
understand—when he turned from you. I 
shall always thank you in my heart for 
that.” 

“That was nothing—nothing,” he said, 
almost shocked by her praise. ‘It was 
easy to see it was a mistake. My only 
regret is that the chance was denied me of 
clearing myself in his eyes.” 

“ But it was not,” she said eagerly ; and 
then she told him of their talk on that 
rare holiday afternoon when he had bade 
her tell John of his wish for reconcilement. 
If unconsciously she gave the message 4 
warmth it had not worn, who can blame 
her? Or who would rob her of her assured 
belief that in the world to which Uncle 
Bob had gone, everything had been made 
plain and clear to him ? 
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‘‘T am glad ””—he drew a deep breath. 
“T am very glad of that, for now I feel 
that if he had been with us still, he would 
not have been so unwilling to trusi you to 

“Tt will please him,” said Tilly, with a 
simple conviction that he received rever- 
ently, loving her the more for it. 

At length it occurred to John that he 
had not said any of the things it had 
seemed so important to say. 

They were walking up and down, quite 
regardless of the wonder which had drawn 
the minister to his study window, and 
sent "Lisbeth to crane her neck from the 
garret the better to criticise the situation. 

He had an arm about her waist, and her 
hand was locked in his as they slowly paced 
up and down, talking of the past with side 
glances now and then towards the future. 

“We shall be very poor,” he said soberly. 
“My darling, when I think of all you had, 
of all you were, my heart misgives me. If 
you should ever miss the things that 
another, a richer man, might have given 
you ; but for my selfish longings——” 

“T shall miss nothing. Shall we be so 
very poor?” she asked, given him a side- 
long glance. 

“Tm afraid I can never hope for a 
brilliant lot. There are very few prizes in 
my business, and none of them will fall to 
me, I was offered by our chief the other 
day the managership of a new branch we 
are opening in the City ; I suppose the 


| salary would only run to three hundred 


pounds at the outside.” 

“ T could live on three hundred, or two 
hundred, or one hundred,” she said cheer- 
fully, “if there were any occasion. But I 
don’t know that there is.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t count on any more,” 
he said sorrowfully. 

“But suppose I could count on having 
something of my own to give you? Do 
you remember coming to me one night at 
the Claverings to warn me about a company 
Mr. Behrens was interested in?” 

“I remember very well; and I know, 
too, that it came to grief. Your uncle was 
a director and the largest shareholder.” 

“ But,” she said gently, “it was proved 
that my uncle never gave his consent to 
becoming a director, and never made ap- 
plication for shares, though he fully meant 
to do it.” 

‘Then the money was not lost }” 

She shook her head. 

“ And his other investments ? ” 

“‘ Nothing was lost ; nothing but his life. 





Death was too quick for Mr. Behrens, 
Oh,” she said with sudden pathos, ‘“‘ how 
gladly I would have given him everything 
if I could have my uncle now!” 

He held her closer, but he was troubled. 

“Then you are not poor?” 

“No; I am rich. I did not think I 
could ever be glad of it ; but I am glad of 
it now. When I think how grieved he 
would have been by the loss of it, and how 
glad he would have been that we should 
spend it together, I am not afraid of tho 
burden of it. You will have years of 
plenty now, John, for ajl the hard and 
patient years when you spent yourself for 
others. When I think that you needn’t toil 
any more, or deny yourself and live hardly 
as you did, to give to others who were not 
worthy of it; when I think of all the 
culture, and beauty, and delight we shall 
get out of it, I am glad, I am glad!” 

What could he say in face of such 
pleading as this? How could he wound 
her loving generosity by the coldness of 
his hindering scruples? She would not 
give him a chance of expressing them. In 
the heat of her desire to make up to him 
for his years of leanness, she could have 
wished Jessie alive again. She had not 
loved Jessie, and Jessie had certainly not 
loved her ; but in that strange ardour for 
martyrdom some women manifest, she 
could almost have courted Jessie’s stabs 
that they might prove the steadfastness of 
her love. 

While the two walked up and down, 
heedless of the shrewish quality of the air 
that blew from the hills, it was the future 
they finally talked of rather than the past, 
the future which John found it so difficult 
to adjust on these new lines. 

“JT want to go away,” she said ; ‘ quite 
away from everything I have known, 
Should you like to travel, John 3” 

“Yes,” said he, endeavouring to realise 
that three hundred pounds was no longer 
the utmost limit of his fortune. 

“T want,” she said, ‘‘to go far away to tho 
other side of the world, to the places where 
he lived so long, and where I think it will 
be easier to feel near him than in London, 
where I lost him. After that I should 
like to see Italy, and France, and Switzer- 
land ; but I couldn’t go to see thoze places 
alone, could 1?” 

“No, you certainly couldn’s go alone.” 

“ Then—shall we go together ? ” 

When he saw that she leant on him and 
needed him, he surrendered the remnant 
of his pride, and consented to be mado 
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rich for the rest of his life. By-and-by, 
when she had recovered some of her old 
gaiety, and used it to tease him and rally 
him wholesomely, she would quench any 
symptom of a returning scruple on his part, 
by remarking : 

‘IT took you; you didn’t take me. Now 
that I think of it, you never asked me at all!” 

The minister was sparing of remark on 
Tilly’s choice, as became an old bachelor 
who had never ventured into the dangerous 
region of matrimony; but ‘Lisbeth was 
more free of comment. 

“ Ve’ve travelled a long road,” she said, 
“to pick up what ye might have had at 
ye’re own door. I aye thocht London was 
a muckle place, and an unco’ place for 
men, but ye’ve managed ill, bairn, that 
ye’ve had to put up wi’ yer ain cousin.” 

“ You see,” said Tilly with a laugh, “he 
was a little better than the others, ’Lisbeth.” 

The village, however, was at one with 
’Lisbeth, and Tilly’s example was held up 
as a warning to maidens of roving imagina- 
tion. To fall back upon a cousin was an 
ignominious conclusion to a career which had 
promised brilliance, the more as the cousin 
bore a name that still stank in the popular 
memory. Tilly cared very litile what 
others thought, confident of her own 
wisdom ; and it is quite likely that, if she 
had married a Duke or even a Prince, the 
village would have spied some flaw in the 
choice, so hard is it to win honour in one’s 
own country. 

In London, the news was received with 
varying degrees of interest. Mrs. Popham 
heard it with a sigh that expressed a relief 
tempered by dark conjectures as to Fred’s 
reception of the tidings. 

In the City, two young people accepted 
it with a rapture of delight, which turned 
their frugal tea into a feast of aldermanic 
splendour; one of them slipped from 
behind the tray, and, opening a portfolio, 
fetched back a sketch of a girl’s head, and 
set it in the place of honour, making 
believe that Tilly was there to share their 
happiness ; and the other, who was young, 
though his head was grey, produced a 
purse, and together they counted the coins 
in it, and settled in what they should spare 
and stint themselves so that the picture 
might have the best frame London could 
produce, and be sent as a wedding gift to 
the bridegroom. 

In the boarding-house the interest 
naturally ran high. In the privacy of the 
Bungalow, Honoria gave a sigh to the 
vanished lords of her imagination. 





“ He is a very good fellow,” she said, “a 
very good fellow, but he isn’t brilliant.” 

“ Brilliance isn’t a desirable quality in a 
husband,” said Mrs. Drew, who had no 
complaint to make against her own on this 
score ; “ but goodness counts for everything 
in that venture.” 

A visit to Scotland, however, more than 
reconciled Honoria, and, on her return from 
the wedding she found the assembled 
household ready to hang flatteringly on her 
words, 

She had dramatic instincts, and felt that 
she could have made an excellent actress, 
but for the lack of opportunity ; but, on 
the night of her return, she seemed to 
have little command of words, and told her 
story brokenly, and with precipitate pauses; 
and the tears, which she had an ado to 
keep back, came freely to Mrs. Drew's 
eyes. 

“You always had a tender side for 
mongrels, my dear,” said the Major jest- 
ingly, a little put out, as men are, by any 
exhibition of the melting mood, and 
anxious to give a lighter turn to the talk. 
Call him what you like, he’s a confoundedly 
lucky young man, And what, I should like to 
know,” he thundered, looking round, “is 
there to cry about?” 

“‘Nothing, indeed,” said Honoria 
promptly, ‘but it was the very prettiest 
wedding you ever heard of. It was like 
a beautiful story that you are sure will 
go on to the happy everafter stage, with- 
out needing to be told it in other three 
volumes. If you can ever make a novel 
like that,” she pounced on Miss Dicey, 
who, stimulated by illustrious example, 
had produced a small note-book, and was 
writing minutely in it, “if you can write 
a novel like that, your fortune will be 
secured,” 

Mrs. Sherrington, who had sacrificed a 
moment to gossip, murmured that it must 
be very nice to be rich, with the oblique 
grudge of a good wife at Fate which had 
showere‘ no such gifts into her lord’s lap ; 
but it was Mrs. Moxon who had the final 
word to say. 

She spoke for quite a long time, and 
her conversation had a tedious briskness 
which seemed to exhilarate her while it 
deeply depressed everyone else. She 
glanced from a higher plane upon all the 
leading points of Tilly’s brief career; and 
she ended by saying that her marriage 
with a young man who could not be 
allowed to call himself a gentleman either 
by birth, profession, or position, was 2 
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perfectly just reward for the persistency 
with which she had preferred the society 
of unrefined persons, and had thrown 
away her chances of social promotion. 

At this the slumbering fire in Honoria’s 
breast burst into flame, and it sparkled in 
the eyes that a little while ago had been 
soft with tears. 

“T believe,” she said, “ you would have 
liked her better if she had despised her 
uncle, and looked down on him, and 
laughed at him. Anyone can be a snob!” 
she cried wrathfully, ‘‘and think himself 
made of finer clay than his neighbours ; we 
can find examples enough if that’s the 
pattern we desire, but the world would be 
a better world if there were more Tillys 
in it!” 

Perhaps Honoria was right, for the 
faithfulness that binds itself to reticence, 
and buries in a loving silence the faults 
and failures it may see, indeed, in another, 
but does not see to any loss or lessening of 
love and reverence, is so rare 2 quality that 
the world may be forgiven if it pass it by 
without recognition. 

Honoria had recognised it; but Mrs. 
Moxon always frigidly maintained that her 
conception of Mr. Burton’s character was 
coloured by the legacy he had left her in 
his will, It was not a large sum, though 
it lifted Henoria above the necessity of 
spending her life in a boarding-house, and 
allowed her to indulge in one or two im- 
pulses without suffering their retribution ; 
but Mrs, Moxon held it sufficient for a 
bribe. 

“As for me,” she ended the discussion 
with a firmness that was truly admirable, 
“if Mr. Burton had left me his entire 
fortune, my opinion of him would remain 
unshaken. He was a vulgar, ill-bred per- 
son, and no one of true refinement could 
take any pleasure in his society.” 





OUR CATHERINES. 


os 


First, of course, Catherine of Valois, 
who accepted Henry the Fifth after her two 
elder sisters, Isabella, Richard the Second’s 
widow, and Marie the nun, had rejected 
him. Child of a mad father, she had even 
the greater drawback of a thoroughly profli- 
gate mother. However, she made a good 
wife during the two years that Henry lived. 
We can fancy how the French lessons 
went on of which Shakespeare gives samples, 
Henry would to the last “say and not blush 
to affirm that she was like an angel”; and 





she would archly reply, that ‘‘ men’s tongues 
are pleines tromperies.” And he wouldmake 
mistakes in genders, caliing her (as in 
courting days) “mon trés cher et divine 
déesse” ; and she would answer, “ you have 
false French enough to deceive the most 
sage demoiselle in France.” But Isabel of 
Bavaria’s daughter could not live without a 
husband. Three years after Henry’s death 
in 1422, the widow had taken up with a 
young Welsh squire, Owen Tudor, very poor, 
and very handsome. She married him, or 
was reported to have done so, just before 
the Duke of Gloucester got a Bill passed 
forbidding anyone to marry her without 
the consent of the King and Council. 
Marrying him, she was boycotted by the 
Court ; and in 1436, he was sent to New- 
gate, and his wife took shelter in Bermond- 
sey Abbey, where she died next year. 
Henry the Sixth buried her in West- 
minster, but made no reference on her 
tomb to her alleged second marriage. Her 
grandson, Henry the Seventh, son of 
Edmund Tudor and Margaret Beaufort, 
inserted the omission, and when he rebuilt 
the Lady Chapel, placed her in Heury the 
Fifth’s tomb. 

Next comes Catherine of Arragon, be- 
trothed to Prince Arthur when barely, 
a year old, and lefé a virgin widow when 
the bridegroom had reached his fifteenth 
year. “ Send her at once back to 
Spain,” said Ferdinand, when he heard 
the news, “and pay back the hundred 
thousand scudos which I paid as an in- 
stalment of her dowry.” But Henry the 
Seventh did not at all like to lose the money, 
nor the prestige of the Spanish match, 
for (thanks to their conquest of the Moors) 
the Spanish were then the rising power in 
Europe. Just then Elizabeth of York 
died, and Henry actually proposed that 
Catherine should marry him. Queen 
Isabella was shocked, and urged the return 
to Spain ; and, at last, a compromise was 
made, and poor Catherine was betrothed 
to her little brother-in-law. Isabella was 
satisfied, and, just before she died, obtained 
the Pope’s dispensation ; and then the two 
wily fathers tried to checkmate one another. 
The day before he was fifteen, Prince 
Henry was set to make a formal protest 
against the match before the Bishop of 
Winchester. This was to leave a door 
open in case his father could fiad a more 
advantageous match. Ferdinand, on his 
part, did not keep his word about the wed- 
ding portion ; and between them, Catherine 
was nearly starved. During four-and-a- 
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half years in England, she complained that 
the was in debt for the food of her maids, 
and had only had twonewdresses, Miserable 
she was indeed !—the shuttlecock ina heart- 
less game of diplomacy, and in serious 
dread lest her affianced husband should be 
taken from her. Once she writes that for 
four months she had not seen him at all. 
The wretched uncertainty went on all 
through Henry the Seventh’s life ; but, just 
when Ferdinand had insisted that his 
daughter should be sent home, Henry 
died ; and seven weeks after bis accession his 
son made Catherine his Queen, crowning 
her along with himself in the Abbey. 
‘‘My Lord the King adores her, and 
Her Highness him,” wrote her Confessor, 
after they had been married a year. 
This went on for three years, Feasts and 
pageants, such as Henry loved, were the 
order of the day. Then came disappoint- 
ments. Children were born, among them 
a Henry, only to live a few months and 
then die. 

The French war followed, into which 
Henry was led by his father-in-law ; and, re- 
turning victorious, Henry rode like a young 
hero post-haste to Richmond, “ where,” 
says Hall the chronicler, “was such a 
loving meeting that every creaturerejoiced.” 
Was it politics, or weariness of a wife, 
whom the Venetian Ambassador describes 
as “rather ugly than otherwise,” that soon 
gave rise to whispers of a divorce? No 
one can tell. Ferdinand was behaving 
badly ; like Louis Napoleon, in the Crimea 
and also after Solferino, he made a separate 
treaty with France just when Henry was 
eager to pursue his advantage. But every- 
one must have noticed what an unpleasant 
atmosphere of suspicion and doubt hangs 
over Tudor history. Statecraft—in which 
Henry the Seventh was such an adept—had 
become the rule of action ; and, besides the 
character of the Kings, there is the Italian 
influence, then for the first time imported 
into England. Poor Catherine was forced 
into politics, and naturally preferred Charles 
the Fifth, her nephew, to Francis the First, 
though the latter was chivalrously courteous 
to her during the pageant of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold 

Henry’s love had now cooled down to 
esteem. In 1525, he made his son by 
Elizabeth Blount Duke of Richmond, and 
gave him precedence even of the Princess 
Mary, and a year after he told the poor 
Queen that they must separate ; he could 
not bear any longer to be living in sin with 
his brother’s widow. Wolsey comes in very 





badly at this first stage of the business. 
He prevented the Queen from speaking to 
the Spanish Ambassador, except in his pre- 
sence ; and when good Bishop Fisher wished 
to confer with her, he made him leave the 
matter to the King. Catherine was there- 
fore left friendless, till Campeggio’s alter- 
native—that either the King should change 
his purpose, or that she should go into a 
nunnery—took her by surprise. ‘ Go into 
a nunnery,” was the advice urged on her 
on all hands. “Go; for the King will 
certainly not marry again while you're 
alive. Go; you are living in sin. The 
Papal brief of dispensation is a forgery.” 

Catherine behaved nobly. She would 
not give up her position as a wife; but 
instead of moving heaven and earth with 
her outcry, all she claimed was to be 
allowed to ask Charlas the Fifth’s am- 
bassador to write to the Emperor, so that 
she might have a fair hearing at Rome. 
It is humiliating to think of her throwing 
herself at Campeggio’s feet in the Legatine 
Court at Blackfriars, and begging him to 
consider her helpless position as a foreigner, 
her own and her daughter’s honour, and 
that of the King himself. Then, when 
the two Cardinals sought her out in her 
rooms at Bridewell, she met Wolsey’s 
Latin speech with ‘‘ Nay, good my lord, 
speak to me in English ; for I can, I thank 
God, both speak and understand it, though 
I do not understand some English.” 

In support of her wish to be tried at 
Rome, she asked : “ What think you, my 
Lord? Will any Englishman counsel me 
or be friendly to me, against the King’s 
pleasure ?” 

She was wrong. Bishop Fisher came 
into the Legatine Court and told the two 
Cardinals that he would justify the validity 
of the marriage. A brave speech of an 
honest man—one of the few honest men 
in an age which was prolific in rogues. 

The Pope at last, moved by Catherine's 
nephew, transferred the hearing to Rome. 
But Henry determined to have his own 
way, however Rome might decide, but 
in public he still kept up appearances. 
He went out hunting with the Queen, and 
even kept Christmas with her at Greenwich; 
though most of her time she was left at 
Richmond, while he was dallying with Anne 
Boleyn in London. He was determined, 
however, not to let the Pope have the 
settlement of the matter. All the delays 
which our historians have charged on the 
Roman Court were due to him; he even 
refused to appear, except by allowing an 
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‘‘excusator” to put in the plea that he 
was not bound to appear at all. His Privy 
Councillors went on worrying Catherine to 
have the matter tried by English Judges— 
four prelates and four temporal lords ; but 
she kept firm, thereby so enraging Henry 
that he left her for ever, without even say- 
ing “good-bye,” turning her out of 
Windsor, whither he went with Anne, and 
ordering her daughter to leave her. Poor 
woman ! she had not a creature in England 
to speak a friendly word to her, save 
Chapuys. All her English lawyers threw 
up the case when it was carried to Rome. 
The Pope, too, temporised, being in a sore 
strait: for the Emperor on one side was 
his chief ally ; and, on the other, England 
was far too rich a farm to be recklessly 
thrown up. 

Meanwhile, public opinion in England 
was strongly on her side. There were 
women’s riots. Anne was insulted, and 
the King was bade to take back his lawful 
wife. The friars took her side, Peto, 
Provincial of the Franciscans, preached at 
Greenwich on Easter Day before the King, 
strongly denouncing the divorce. A King’s 
chaplain, Curwen, was set up next Sunday 
to answer him. 

“T wish,” he said, ‘Father Peto was 
here; it must be through fear that he has 
withdrawn himself.” 

Whereupon another friar, Elstowe, 
started up, crying : 

“Nay, the good Father is not afraid ; 
nor, indeed, has he cause for fear. And 
what he said, that can J, unworthy though 
I am, prove by sure warrant of Scripture.” 

Peto and Elstowe were brought before 
the Council and threatened by the nobles 
—a peculiarity of Henry’s reign is the 
mean, time-serving spirit of the nobility, 
mostly new-made. One noble said : 

“Ye deserve to be tied up in sacks and 
flung into the Thames.” 

“Threaten that to courtiers,” replied 
Elstowe ; “‘as for us, we know right well 
the way to heaven lies as open by water as 
by land.” 

Henry now found a great ally in Francis. 
They had a meeting, these two Kings, in 
October, 1532, to convince the Pope that 
they were so united that to offend one 
meant to offend both. The idea was, that 
poor, weak Clement, thinking two Kings 
were stronger than one Emperor, would 
wholly throw Catherine over. But Henry 
could not wait. In January, 1533, he 
secretly married his mistress, and at Easter 
the marriage was divulged. Anne was pro- 





claimed Qaeen, and Catherine was ordered 
to style herself Princess Dowager. Yet, a 
month later, Cranmer opened his Court to 
try the validity of the first marriage! 
Catherine, to Cranmer’s great relief, would 
not appear, and io a fortnight the case 
was decided, of course in Heury’s favour. 

Henry was determined she should no 
longer be called Queen. The servants who 
declined to be sworn to her anew as Prin- 
cess were removed ; and it was proclaimed 
by sound of trumpet that Princess only 
must she be called. 

A priest, named Harrison, was bold 
enough to cry: ‘She is Queen neverthe- 
less ; and Nan Bullen is none;” but he 
was at onca imprisoned. She was perse- 
cuted, too, in a mean and galling way. 
Aune coveted for her expected child a 
splendidly embroidered christening cloth, 
which Catherine had brought from Spain, 
and Henry actually asked his Queen to 
give it to her successor. She refused, and 
was, therefore, removed from healthy 
Ampthill to marshy Buackden, in Hunting- 
don, whence they tried to get her away to 
a yet more aguish place in the Isle of Ely. 
She, however, locked herself up in her 
room, and said nothing but force should 
make her move. Henry revenged himself 
by reducing her household, cutting off her 
allowance, and so surrounding her with 
spies that she could hardly write a letter. 
Her daughter, too, was told to give up the 
name of Princess in favour of the newly- 
born Elizabeth. 

Catherine spent most of her time in 
prayer, having a window in her chamber 
with a prospect into the chapel. The 
stones round this window, her women 
noticed, were always wet with her tears. 
Against her rival she would not listen to a 
harsh word. 

‘Hold your peace,” she said to a gentle- 
woman who began to use strong language ; 
“curse her not, but pray for her, for 
shortly you shall have much need to pity 
and lament her case.” 

Meanwhile it was certain that the King 
was trying to poison her. Parliament de- 
clared Anne Queen, and gaveherthe jointure 
settled on Catherine. The Commons, in- 
deed, protested, and refused an “aid” 
against the Scots; but chiefly out of fear, 
lest by way of reprisal Evglish merchants 
in Spain should be ill-treated. 

The Pope at last, in 1534, gave sentence 
in her favour ; but Henry, who had so far 
yielded to the outcry against her ill-treat- 
ment as to remove her to a better house at 
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Kimbolton, retorted by sending Tunstall, 
Bishop of Durham, and Lee, Archbishop 
of York, to try and make her swear to the 
new Act of Succession, which put her 
daughter aside. 

“Tf you don’t, the penalty is death,” 
said they. And, when they could not in- 
timidate her, and she firmly held by the 
Pope’s sentence, they answered in the his- 
toric words: ‘‘The Bishop of Rome hath 
no authority in England.” 

Meanwhile, everybody was wondering 
that ‘Charles the Fifth did not send an 
army to insist on justice being done to his 
niece, He was cold and cautious ; and 
Cromwell hinted to his ambassador that 
“it was great pity the King and Emperor 
should cease to be friends on account of 
two ladies, who, after all, were mortal, and 
might be removed.” 

“They think day and night of getting 
rid of these good ladies,” writes Chapuys. 

Such treatment, and the murder of 
Fisher, Sir T. More, and the Charterhouse 
Monks, for refusing to admit that the 
Pope had no right to interfere, told on her 
health, 

When Chapuys at last got leave to 
visit her, he found that for six days she 
had only had two hours’ sleep. His visit— 
lasting four days—cheered her immensely; 
and so did the devotion of Donna Maria 
de Salinas, who had come with her from 
Spain, and was now Lady Willoughby. 
She appeared before the casile gates, and, 
having no pass, begged leave io come in 
and warm herself. Bedingfield, the gentle- 
man jailor, did not dare to keep out the 
Duke of Suffolk’s mother-in-law ; and once 
inside, she ran to her old mistress’s room, 
and never left her again. But early in 
January, 1536, the end came. 

‘‘ Pray for me, and pray that I may for- 
give the King, my husband,” she said to 
her maids, to one of whom she dictated a 
letter of forgiveness to Henry. 

His words, when he heard of her death, 
were : 

“God be praised ; we are now delivered 
from all fear of war.” And next day ho 
was at a ball, clothed from head to foot in 
yellow, with a white feather in his cap. 

Her physician thought she had been 
poisoned. “She had never been well since 
she drank a certain Welsh beer.” 

The embalming and enclosing in lead 
were done with indecent haste by the 
chandler of the castle ; everyone else, even 
her physician, being turned out of the 
room. Long after, the chandler told her 





confessor, under seal of secrecy, that the 
heart was black inside and out, with a 
round, black lump sticking to the outside. 
“ Cancer,” says modern science ; but, any- 
how, she was done to death as certainly as 
if poison had been administered. 

Henry’s second Catherine was daughter 
of Lord Edward Howard, who was with 
his father, the Duke of Norfolk, at Flodden, 
and for his services there got three shil- 
lings and four pence a day for three years. 
Then he was appointed thief-taker, with 
“diets” worth twenty shillings a day; 
but, with ten children, he found it impos- 
sible to pay his way. Even the Controller- 
ship of Calais did not ease his difficulties, 
which were not lessened by a second mar- 
riage. Catherine, therefore, was rather 
dragged than brought up. First, grinding 
poverty, then a stepmother from whom 
she was glad to escape to the service of 
the old Duchess of Norfolk. She had 
just got betrothed to her cousin, Culpepper, 
when Henry was ridding himself of ugly 
Anne of Cleves. 

Catherine was not strictly beautiful, 
though even the critical Marillac, French 
Ambassador, allowed that she had a very 
winning face. Gardiner, therefore, and 
the Catholic party, threw her in the King’s 
way ; and, when the subservient Parliament 
besought him, “ for the good of his people 
to marry with the hope of more numerous 
offspring,” he put her in Anne’s place, 
She was foolish enough to make Dereham 
her secretary, and to have, through Lady 
Rochford, stolen interviews with Culpepper. 
Cranmer got news of this, and, being 
Gardiner’s enemy, was anxious to make 
the most of it. 

Whether the wretched Queen had been 
guilty since her marriage no one can tell. 
Confessions count for little where torture 
is freely applied ; and she resolutely denied 
it, alleging that, being Dereham’s wife, she 
had committed adultery by marrying 
Henry. The King believed her, “ shedding 
bitter tears;” but, if he really loved her, 
his love did not hinder him from setting 
Parliament — subservient as usual — to 
compass her death. 

Cranmer had solemnly assured her of 
“ His Grace’s mercy extended to her ;” and 
this had lifted the poor girl out of an 
agony of fear which threatened to drive 
her mad. She recovered her spirits, and 
was reported “very cheerful, and more 
plump and pretty than ever; as careful 
about her dress, and as imperious and 
wilful, as when she was with the King.” 
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She trusted Henry’s word, which Parlia- 
ment saved him the disgrace of breaking, 
by enacting that the Bill of Attainder 
should not be signed by him in the usual 
way, but that he should grant letters patent 
under the Great Seal, and afterwards give 
his assent to whatever might be done. 

A more shuffling transaction it would 
be hard to find in all history. Catherine 
probably believed to the last that the King 
weant to keep his word, and that his letting 
her rehearse her execution that she might 
see how to place her head on the block, 
was only a grim joke. 

Lady Rochford, who had gone quite mad, 
was executed with her, the comment of a 
bystander being that “they made a most 
godly and christian end, uttering with 
godly words and steadfast countenances, 
their lively faith in Christ’s blood only.” 

Henry’s last matrimonial venture, Cathe- 
rine Parr, had already been twice married ; 
first, when a mere girl to Lord Borough, 
“an old man distracted of memorie,” 
whose second son’s wife was fourteen 
years Catherine’s senior ; next, to John 
Neville, Lord Latimer, who went on the 
first Pilgrimage of Grace, but kept himself 
clear from the second. She was, in her 
bringing-up, a contrast to Catherine 
Howard. Her father, Sir T. Parr, of 
Kendal, left her mother a wealthy widow 
of two-and-twenty ; but, instead of marry- 
ing again, she devoted herself to educating 
her three children. Catherine became 
quite a scholar, and was not only able to 
argue with the King—-though she had to 
take care to be always on the same side— 
but effectually looked after the education 
of her stepchildren, teaching Elizabeth 
French, and looking after Edward’s hand- 
writing, A kind-hearted woman, she 
interfered as far as she dared to shield the 
victims of the ferocious Six Articles ; and 
she persuaded Henry to restore his two 
daughters, who for some years had been 
treated as bastards, to their places as 
Princesses. 

It is a mistake to talk of her as a 
Protestant. There were no Protestants in 
Eugland then, except a foreigner here and 
there ; the English remained good Catholics 
while accepting the Royal supremacy. But 
men’s minds were getting more and more 
controversial, as Henry bitterly complaiued 
in Parliament ; and Catherine, like most 
clever women, was very fond of controversy. 
Everybody knows how she once nearly 
got into trouble through not giving way 
when Henry had had enough of an argu- 





ment, ‘ A good hearing itis,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘when women become such clerks ; and a 
thing much to my comfort to come in mine 
old days tobe taught by my wife.” Fox, avery 
poor authority, is probably wrong in saying 
that Gardiner had anything to do with the 
“ articles of heresy,” which were drawn up 
against her in consequence of this rashness, 
Henry, who was impartially killing priests 
for questioning his supremacy, and Dutch 
Anabaptists and their followers for speak- 
ing against the Mass, did not need any 
jackal in heretic-hunting. Fortunately for 
Catherine the paper dropped out of his 
bosom and was carried to her; “ where- 
uponshe fell incontinent into a great melan- 
choly and agony, bewailing, and taking on 
in such sort as was lamentable to see.” 
The King sent her his physician, and him- 
self went to comfort her. And then she 
told him that her arguing was only meant 
to minister talk, and while away the time in 
his infirmity, not to assert opinions opposed 
to his wisdom, “Is it so, sweetheart?” 
cried he, ‘Then are we perfect friends.” 
No doubt she was very grateful ; but 
gratitude did not prevent her from plighting 
her troth to (i.¢., practically marrying) Lord 
Seymour of Sudeley, the Protector’s brother, 
almost before Henry was cold in his coffin. 
She has this excuse—that she had meant to 
marry him on Lord Latimer’s death, but 
her “ will was overruled by a higher power.” 
They could not publicly marry without 
leave; and the Protector was strongly 
against the match, But Seymour talked 
Edward over, saying he wanted a 
wife, and leading the boy (who at 
first suggested his sister Mary), to make 
the proposal, and write for him to the 
lady. It was not a happy match. The 
future Lord Admiral was “ fierce in courage, 
courtly in fashion, in person stately, in 
voice magnificent, but somewhat empty in 
matter.” Moreover, he would flirt despe- 
rately with Princess Elizabeth, taking liber- 
ties with her even before his wife, and 
declariag he cared not if everybody saw it, 
The Duchess of Somerset, too, would not 
yield precedence to the Queen Dowager 
after she became Seymour’s wife. Sey- 
mour retorted by buying the wardship of 


Lady Jane Grey, and setting her up as | 


Edward’s wife that was to be, instead of 
the daughter for whom the Protector 
destined that position. 

Seymour, we know, was worsted in the 
struggle, and paid the penalty with his 
life. But before that, eighteen months 
after Henry’s death, Catherine died in 
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child-birth, aged only thirty-six, raving 
that she was ill-treated by those around 
her. They said her husband had poisoned 
her ; but that’was said of so many in those 
bad old days. She would have been useful 
to him, having much influence with Edward, 
in helping on the Lady Jane Grey business ; 
while “ her pregnant wittiness, joined with 
right wonderful grace of eloquence,” might 
have saved him from getting into deadly 
feud with his brother. 

Of our last Catherine there is not much 
to say. She brought Charles the Second 
a good dowry. Portugal was afraid of 
being squeezed out of existence between 
Spain and Holland, the former suppressing 
her at home, the latter seizing her colonies. 
So, in consideration of an English alliance, 
she gave Tangiers, ‘‘commanding the mouth 
of the Mediterranean” ; Bombay, then the 
less important of the two; full religious 
and commercial freedom to British sub- 
jects ; and the—for that time—vast sum of 
two million crusados (about three hundred 
thousand pounds). The Spanish and Dutch 
tried to thwart the match, the Spanish 
Ambassador alleging that the Princess was 
not only ugly, but incapable of child-bear- 
ing, and also that it would ke very im- 
politic for Charles to marry a Catholic! 
“We,” he undertook, “will pay an equal 
dowry to any Protestant Princess whom 
the King may choose.” Portugal would, 
probably, have been thrown over, had not 
Louis the Fourteenth taken Catherine’s 
side; and having done so, he did it with 
his usual vigour. 

So they were betrothed, to the joy of 
the English merchants, “at setting up 
firmly the most beneficiallest trade that 
ever our nation was engaged in,” and 
the exuberant delight of the Portuguese. 
Then came disputes about how the portion 
should be paid ; and when the bride’s ship 
put into Portsmouth, only the Duke of 
York was there to receive her—Charles 
being kept in London by State affairs— 
and Mrs, Palmer. 

Their married life must have been dull 
for both. Catherine, very ill educated, 
could not even speak French. However, 
Charles condescended to say : ‘“‘ though her 
face is not so exact as to be called a beauty, 
her eyes are excellent good, and there’s 
nothing in her face that, in the least degree, 
can disgust one. Her long hair is a grand 
adornment; and, if I have any skill in 
physiognomy, she must be as good a woman 
as ever was born.” Indeed, for a time, her 
childish simplicity charmed him; and, as 





she was very fond of dancing, the whole 
summer of 1661 was filled with a round of 
festivities, including “the most splendid 
pageant ever seen on the Thames.” But 
Mrs. Palmer got ill-tempered, and insisted 
on being one of the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber. Catherine, not knowing who 
she was, received her graciously ; but when 
some kind friend told her, she fainted, 
and, recovering, struck the name off her 
list, and wanted to go back to Portugal. 
Charles removed her Portuguese household 
as “too prudish ;” and Catherine’s active 
resistance became passive. 

At last, by Clarendon’s counsel, she gave 
in. In fact, no one was ever a truer victim 
than she to the supposed interests of her 
country. Charles even proposed to divorce 
her, 4 la Henry the Eighth, because her 
children died prematurely. Buckingham 
offered to steal her away to some colony, 
so that Charles might set up a plea of 
desertion, and that Miss Stewart might be a 
new Anne Boleyn. 

Her only compensation was that, when 
the contrivers of the diabolical Popish 
Plot compassed her death, Charles stuck 
to her, declaring that, “though men 
thought he had a mind to a new wife, 
he would not see an innocent woman 
wronged.” Then, the charges of treason 
falling through, Shaftesbury was mean 
enough to go on another tack and propose 
a divorce, that the King might marry a 
Protestant wife. 

At last the wicked Parliament, which 
had succeeded in killing good old Lord 
Stafford was dissolved, and one of her 
accusers, Fitzharris, being brought to exe- 
cution, declared that he had been wrought 
upon by the Whig Sheriffs of London to 
malign the Queen. 

Charles then (1681) began to be very 
kind to her; but the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth came back, and poor Catherine 
had again fallen into neglect when her 
husband died. 

Annoyance pursued her in her widow- 
hood ; she made Feversham her chamber- 
lain, and Mrs. Grundy at once began to 
gossip. Lawsuits kept her in England, 
where she was present at the birth of that 
Prince of Wales whom the anti-Jacobites 
so shamelessly asserted to be supposititious. 
Then she was delayed through William’s 
meanness in regard to escort; so that not 
till 1692 did she leave England, carrying 
with her, we may be sure, no very high 
opinion either of the people or of the Royal 
Family. 
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WHEN, 2 quarter of a century ago, the 
Underground Railway was first inaugu- 
rated, a new era seemd to he opening out 
in London locomotion. Who could have 
guessed that, after this wonderful stride 
in the way of progress, things would have 
stood almost stationary as far as the public 
convenience is concerned for another five- 
and-twenty years. True, that the great iron 
circle has been completed, and Monument 
and Tower are both more accessible ; but 
here the advantage is to the Londoner 
almost infinitesimal. Nor have any great 
results come to hand from the promised 
opening out of London to the great 
trunk lines. The wary traveller still drives 
to Paddington, St. Pancras, Euston, 
or Victoria, to the principal terminus of 
the line on which he may intend to 
take a long railway journey. He knows 
all the time that he might begin his 
journey at almost any station near his 
residence ; but he also knows that the 
transit will be one of hours probably before 
he begins his journey, and that when he 
joins his train he will find every eligible 
place occupied ; and, if he be travelling 
with a family party, that party will be in- 
evitably divided and packed away in half- 
a-dozen different carriages. 

In the same way, if paterfamilias is 
returning from his holiday at the seaside 
or on the Continent, he learns the futility 
of attempting to reach his home by any of 
the connecting links that railway guides 
may offer to his notice, It is bad enough, 
indeed, in a wearied and probably savage 
condition to be jolted about for an hour or 
80 in the interior of a ‘‘ growler,” but worse 
still is the turn-out at a suburban junction : 
the scramble for baggage, the dismal wait 
ina windy wilderness of platforms crowded 
with local passengers, but completely bare 
of porters, with a cab journey at the end 
which, if shorter than the other, is perhaps 
more adventurous. No, the benefits that 
we have been promised are but illusory ; 
the inconveniences from increased traffic 
and overcrowding are tangible enough. 

Still we are not going to undervalue the 
original advantages afforded by the Under- 
ground Railway, and people whose homes 
and places of business are in direct 
communication thereby, have not much 
cause of complaint. In fact, we may 
say roughly, that between East and West, 
the communications are good and fairly 





rapid ; but how is it between North and 
South? If you are living in a suburb 
on the Northern heights of London—pro- 
bably the best and healthiest part of town, 
and especially so for a brain-worker—and 
you have daily to visit the neighbourhood 
of the Strand, well, the tram-lines are 
carefully tabooed wherever they would be 
most useful, and your only resort is the 
useful, familiar, but especially ugly and 
uncomfortable omnibus: In fine weather, 
indeed, what more pleasant than the out- 
side of an omnibus, with the panorama of 
the streets unrolling in a leisurely way 
under the eyes; but how few are the fine 
days in comparison with those that are 
very much otherwise ; and in fog and rain, 
sleet and snow, what a broken reed does the 
omnibus prove in our hour of need ! 

The street corner is wild and gusty, the 
pavement is wet and slimy, and the road, 
into which you must plunge in order to 
intercept the omnibus before it stops, is 
inches deep in mud. Half-a-dozen other 
people are following in the same procession ; 
there are half-a-score more waiting at the 
corner. The omnibus is full, and there is 
only the chance that a passenger or two 
may be going to alight, when the most un- 
scrupulous and pushing of the party will win 
the day. Then, if you succeed against hope 
and the doctrine of probabilities, how 
dismal is the journey! Dripping umbrelles 
and wet waterproofs distil moisture around. 
A steam rises up all round and congeals 
upon the glasses, Wedged tightly together, 
the time passes as in a feverish dream, such 
a dream as you are likely to experience as 
one of the results of your journey. 

In comparison with such misery, how 
trifling seem the inconveniences of the 
underground route! On a rough winter 
night the sulphurous fumes of the tunnel 
feel warm and comfortable. A train rolls 
up. Instead of the dozen inside places 
offered by the omnibus, here are between 
two and three hundred seats at the public 
disposal, and, even if the train be full, as 
will happen sometimes, there is no prudery 
or hesitation in making room for those 
who mean to travel as long as there is 
even standing room. Then the certainty 
of reaching home in good time puts you in 
the humour to make light of slight incon- 
veniences. It is what betting men calla 
certainty, for there is only a sort of three- 
hundred-to-one chance of a block. Bat 
that is an affair that surpasses in horror 
anything that can happen in an omnibus, 
unless, indeed, it ba an overturn. 
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For there again the tram line comes in. 
Commodious and convenient is the tram- 
car; but it leads nowhere; it stops short 
of everywhere. Tradesmen in the main 
lines of traffic oppose the tram line fiercely, 
and they are mighty in Vestries and Public 
Boards, and wil! prevail. The same short- 
sighted policy that long kept the terminuses 
of the great railway lines in the suburbs, 
now keeps the tram-car out of all the great 
avenues of traffic. There is a sort of 
Nemesis in the fact that whan you do come 
to the tram lines they give the omnibuses 
many a shrewd turn, 

Yet we should be thankful for our 
** Underground ” if we could only get it to 
move our way. But its regards are turned 
anywhere except to the teeming streets 
that ought to form its great feeding 
grounds. These railways have all a sort 
of ambition to be great trunk lines. One 
section has its mind fixed upon Oxford 
(save the mark!) when there is Oxford 
Street so much nearer, and ten times more 
populous, in people who want to travel, 
anyhow. Then another section has great 
developments in the direction of Hounslow 
and Windsor, meaning, perhaps, to get to 
Bath eventually. It is all like collecting 
raindrops when a full perennial spring is 
close at hand. 

But, if we have few hopes from any new 
underground schemes, is there no alter- 
native plan? If we are forbidden to 
burrow, may we not soar? There is pienty 
of empty space between earth and sky, 
and over the public streets. This space is 
surely public property? If our tram lines 
must not venture upon the crowded streets, 
what objection is there to having them in 
the air? The New Yorkers have an air 
line, which answers extremely well; but 
we need not follow slavishly in their foot- 
steps. It would be a real misfortune to 
have locomotive engines vapouring and 
fussing over our heads, and horses are out 
of the question; but a rope connection, 
driven by stationary engines, or in the 
coming time, perhaps, electric motors,would 
solve the problem. 

Our object is not to put a cut and dried 
scheme before the world, but only to help 
to get the idea put into people’s minds— 
the idea, that is, of having overhead lines, 
to accommodate the growing traffic, and 
to cure the increasing congestion of our 
thoroughfares, The supporting columns of 
such an overhead system would not be 
more in the way of the traffic, which would 
still go on below, than so many Jamp-posts, 





and the air Jines would not be in competi- 
tion with, but auxiliary to, the existing 
linesof rail and tram, while giving the public 
ready access to every part of London. A 
line from Camden Town to Charing Cross 
would beof immense service to Metropolitan 
traffic, and, extending to Westminster, it 
should join hands over Westminster Bridge 
with the great network of South London 
trams, For in its tramway accommodation 
the “ Surrey side” is very far in advance 
of the North of London ; but as the lines 
have no outlet over the river, their useful- 
ness is greatly crippled. 

But for our own part we should like to 
see all the tram lines relegated to the 
aérial regions. The constant repairs that 
are necessary, involving the breaking up of 
the roadway ; the danger to all kinds of 
wheeled vehicles, arising from the skidding 
of the wheels on the tram lines, represent 
only a portion of the inconveniences which 
attend the mixture of railway and road- 
way. And then it is quite evident that 
horses are quite out of place in drawing a 
tram-car. The cruel strain involved in 
starting a loaded tram, especially against 
even a slight incline, soon breaks up a 
strong and valuable horse. There is waste 
here as well as cruelty, and yet the 
objections to steam-power in the throng- 
ing traffic of our thoroughfares are hardly 
likely to be overcome. 

Anyhow it is quite clear that something 
must be done to improve the general cir- 
culation of London streets. All the 
great districts westward from Temple Bar 
to Charing Cross—the lawyers, the journa- 
lists, the printers, the publishers, the 
conductors of the thousand and one enter- 
prises that find a local habitation about the 
Strand ; the theatres, the entertainments, 
and the artists of all kinds who serve 
their various wants—ali this world, as 
important perhaps, in its way, as the 
world of finance and speculation, is left 
out in the cold as regards means of loco- 
motion, especially in connection with those 
northern heights of London, which are, 
after all, as has already been remarked, the 
brightest and most healthy for those whose 
brains are taxed to the utmost in their 
various pursuits among the fogs and mystic 
darkness of a London winter. 
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Ir was the first of January, and the 
snow, thick and white on the London 
house-tops, had degenerated in the streets 
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to mud and slush. Gas was alight every- 
where, for the fog was thick, and the 
New Year had arrived in anything but a 
pleasant garb. Gerard Lorrimer had left 
his bright home in the country some days 
sooner than was necessary, to be present 
at the Christmas Tree in the Children’s 
Ward of the City Hospital. As the train 
bore him from the glittering country, where 
the sunlight gleamed through branches 
frosted with rime, into the darkness and 
dirtiness of London, Gerard Lorrimer’s 
thoughts strayed in the old direction, that 
contact with sordid humanity immediately 
spoils the beauties of nature. 

It was yet early in the forenoon, but 
already one end of the ward was screened 
off from the eager eyes of the children, 
though the top of a large fir-tree towered 
above the screens, 

As Gerard entered the long ward 
with its fifty little cribs, he was greeted 
with a perfect shower of childish welcomes : 
“Mr. Lolo!” “ Merry Christmas, Mr. Lolo!” 
“Mr, Lolo’s tum back!” ‘’Appy New 
Year, Mr. Lolo!” and a nurse’s smiling 
face peeped round the screen as she said : 
“We are so glad to see you, Mr. Lolo.” 

Each little hand held out in greeting 
got a return grasp, one still, upturned 
face got a grave kiss, and then Mr. Lolo 
vanished behind the mystic screens. 

He was only a student of twenty, a tall, 
strong young map, with a powerful face 
and a pleasant voice; but he was an im- 
mense favourite with the children, who 
had abbreviated his name of “ Lorrimer ” 
to “Lolo,” until he was known through- 
out the whole hospital by that appellation 
only. It was the height of a small 
patient’s ambition to have Mr. Lolo for 
“my doctor”—all students and dressers 
are doctors in the children’s eyes; but 
those who could not have the professional 
services of the favourite were not debarred 
from the labours of love which cccupied ail 
Mr. Lolo’s spare moments, The merest 
babe who had dropped a toy, had only to 
put its little fist to its eyes and begin to 
whimper ; and, if Lolo wasin the ward, he 
immediately divined the cause of grief, and 
restored the lost plaything with a smile 
which would have drawn an answer from 
Henry the First himself. 

Now, there was eager watch kept for 
the appearance of Mr. Lolo’s head above 
the screen, as some decoration was added 
to the top of the tree. 

“Der he is!” ‘He's dot a dolly!” 
“Hi! Mr, Lolo.” 





Lolo turned and made a face at his 
eager watchers, and then dropped down 
behind the screen again, amidst shouts of 
laughter. 

At last the tree was finished, and Lolo 
aided the nurses to turn all the cribs 
towards the central point of attraction, 
and then came the dinner-hour, when 
students were bound to leave the ward. 

Lolo strode away to his lodgings to get 
a hasty meal, and see whether any letters 
were awaiting him. He had a habit of 
becoming interested in the future of his 
patients which was bad for his private 
purse. He sat now with creased forehead, 
perusing an appeal for “ just a little aid,” 
knowing well he had given in Christmas 
gifts, every penny he had tospare. It was 
enough to make a man, reared in the 
country, sick at heart, to be brought thus 
suddenly face to face with the misery and 
vice of London. What use was it that 
Lolo worked all day and read half the night, 
he could not relieve one-tenth of the de- 
serving cases of pain and poverty that 
came under his own individual observation. 
There was always something left undone ; 
there was always the weary thought that 
the meal he was eating might have saved 
some starving wretch, that, though he was 
in warmth and comfort, hundreds were in 
cold and grief. 

But there were the children! The 
wrinkles left Lolo’s brow as he glanced at 
the clock and saw it was time to light the 
tree. 

“Thank Heaven for the children!” he 
exclaimed as he strode off to the ward, 
where he received the usual enthusiastic 
welcome: they, at least, were comparatively 
innocent and happy, and capable of ignor- 
ing all but the pleasure of the moment. 

‘‘ Where is Bessie, Sister Mary?” 

‘‘We had to discharge her, Mr. Lolo, 
she was getting no better, and the bed was | 
wanted for another case.” 

‘But Bessie had so looked forward to 
the tree, poor child! Tell me, Sister Mary, 
may I not go and fetch her just for this 
afternoon ?” 

“Of course you may, Mr. Lolo, and God 
bless you!” 

Only a few streets off Bessie was lying 
alone in a cold room, crying in a hopeless, 
endless way, when there was a sound of 
feet on the stairs, and Bessie’s sobs stopped 
suddenly in a perfect rapture of surprise as 
Mr. Lolo’s head peeped in at the door. 
‘* Mother had gone out,” so a neighbour 
was hastily informed that Bessie would be 
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back before evening, and then perched on 
Lolo’s broad shoulder, with tears yet stand- 
ing in her laughing eyes, the wizened wee 
mite was carried off to the Christmas Tree. 

Oh! what an afternoon that was for 
the children! A bright spot long re- 
membered in many dull little lives. There 
were lots of visitors in rich garments stroll- 
ing about; there was the wondrous tree 
laden with gifts, and lighted with hundreds 
of little candles; there was a toy for 
each child’s ‘very own,” and there were 
also oranges and sponge-cakes for tea. Who 
would have thought that those cheery 
little ones, all laughing with delight, had 
each a burden of physical suffering to bear, 
and a dail7 portion of weakness and weari- 
ness to pass through ? 

It was over. In some magic way the 
cribs were back in their places, the tree 
and the visitors had vanished, and most of 
the tired children were sleeping with arms 
tightly wound round their newly-received 
treasures. Lolo returned to the ward 
after showing some friends round the 
building, and found Bessie sleeping quietly 
on a blanket before the fire. 

“‘ How can I take her back to her dreary 
home, Sister Mary ?” 

‘You must, Mr. Lolo. She has had 
some beef-tea, and is all right for to- 
night. We must try and get her sent to 
Margate.” 

Sister Mary was older and more experi- 
enced than Lole, and had given up com- 
plaining of the inevitable. She went 
cheerfully on her way doing what she 
could, and leaving the rest to Heaven. 
Lolo had less faith, and rebelled against 
the fate which banished the poor little 
girl from the warm fireside. He lifted 
Bessie gently in his arms, and, covering 
her face from the fog with his handker- 
chief, carried her, still sleeping, to her 
home, and laid her on the wretched bed. 

“T have brought Bessie Langley back,” 
he said to a woman on the floor below. 

“Oh, sir! be you a gentleman from the 
’orspital? Ido wish you'd step in and see 
my ’usband. ’E is that bad I dunno what 
to do wi’ ’im, and they won’t take ’im in 
there without a letter, seeing as it isn’t a 
haccident.” 

Lolo went into the room where a man 
lay on a bed breathing heavily. It did 
not need the use of the stethoscope to tell 
that he had inflammation of the lungs. 

‘“‘ Have you had a doctor?” 

“’E went to some chemist on Monday, 
not feeling well and not being equal to ‘is 





work, and the chemist ’e give ‘im a pill 
and told ’im to come again; but ’e ’asn’t 
been able to go, as you may see.” 

“Can you make a poultice?” 

“Yes, sir. I ’ave done a lot o’ nursing 
in my time; wot with ’aving ten children, 
mostly gells, as was given to——” 

“ Put a poultice of linseed-meal on the 
back here, and on the chest here, and I 
will send a doctor to you. My man, let 
me raise you a bit, and your breathing will 
be easier.” 

“Double pneumonia; too bad to be 
moved?” said the parish doctor when Lolo 
toldhim. ‘‘I fear that is hopeless. Good 
nursing is an absolute necessity, and that 
wife of his is the biggest fool that wags a 
tongue in this babel of ours. Believe me, 
I once found her putting on a poultice 
in a waterproof bag so that it shouldn’t 
mess the clothes! Hang the women for 
being either angels or idiots ! ” 

“Is there no district nurse who would 
help ¢” 

“You might ask at the Home; but the 
good Sisters are overworked as it is.” 

Lolo went off to the Sisterhood and per- 
suaded the Superior to send a nurse down, 
and then, having dined at a restaurant, he 
returned to his lodgings to read. Luckily 
his work interested him that night and 
took away his thoughts from individual 
suffering to the great subject of the general 
alleviation of pain by anzsthetics. 

‘*T don’t think bromide of ethyl has had 
a fair trial,” he said next day as he stood 
chatting to one of the house physicians. 

“JT don’t think it has; but it is rather 
risky to experiment on one’s patients.” 

“Well, I want a tooth dug out, and, as 
business is dull, I am willing to try the 
bromide.” 

“Are you, old fellow? That is good, 
for you can recount your sensations after- 
wards, which a dog cannot. And, I say, we 
must try grafting on that boy in Charity 
who was burnt. You don’t mind parting 
with a few portions of your epidermis, I 
suppose ?” 

“Qh, no! 
Lolo, laughing. 
at your disposal.” 

The bromide of ethyl was not a success, 
and Lolo did not look well for some days 
following the experiment. He was going 
up for his degree at the London University 
the next autumn, and reading for that, 
together with attendance at the hospital 
lectures and dissections, and in the 
wards, told even on his splendid health. 


Anything you like!” said 
* My vile body is quite 
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Some people connected with a “mission” 
also got hold of him, and, under the 
belief that they were keeping a fast 
young medical student out of temptation 
persuaded him to spend many evenings at 
a boys’ club. Lolo never liked to refuse an 
appeal for help, and his assistance was 
given to all who asked. ‘ Have you the 
time ?” asked the Chaplain, hesitatingly, as 
he concluded a request for aid in re-arrang- 
ing the chapel seats, 

‘*T will make time,” replied Lolo gravely, 
for indeed he could not see from whence a 
spare moment was to be snatched in his 
busy day. Just then a nurse came along, 
bearing a large can of milk. Hospital 
etiquette is very strict, but it broke down 
before Lolo’s noble longing to share all 
burdens. 

“Excuse me,” he said, hurrying after 
nurse and extending his hand. 

“No, sir,” replied the girl blushing, and 
swinging the can across to the other hand. 
If the house-governor were to see her 
letting a student address her, much less 
aid her, on the stairs, there would be 
trouble; and should the students meet 
Lolo carrying milk, he would be laughed 
at for months. 

Lolo was a man and scorned these trifles. 
He stepped in front of the girl and said, 
smiling : “ Pat down the can, please.” 

She was constrained to obey for sake of 
quiet, though she remonstrated, saying she 
could carry it quite well. 

“Tt is not fair to ask the nurses to do 
this,” said Lolo, indignantly. 

“The ward-maid was out, and the milk 
was wanted ; besides, I am every bit as 
strong as our ward-maid, who has to carry 
up four cans of milk every day.” 

‘Tt ought to come up in the lift.” 

“Qh, Mr. Lolo! if we none of us have 
heavier burdens than that to bear, we shall 
be lucky. Please let me take it now?” 

But Lolo marched straight into the 
children’s ward, and placed the milk in the 
pantry in the calmest way. 

The Sister called him to see some 
child, and having got him into a quiet 
corner, lectured him sternly on turning 
himself into a milkman. ‘“ Where is your 
self-respect ?” she asked, in conclusion. 

“ My self-respect and right to the name 
of a gentleman would have gone for ever, 
had I allowed a young girl to carry such a 
heavy weight in my presence.” 

“You are hopelessly Quixotic, Mr. Lolo ; 
may you learn common-sense some day,” 
and the Sister passed on to a crying child. 





No one was much surprised when Lolo 
was absent from the wards for a day or | 
two. There was a general feeling that 
such extraordinary energy must work it- 
self out, and require recuperation by a day 
or two in bed. Mr. Tabor, the house- 
surgeon, strolled across one evening to see 
how Lolo was. 

“Hullo! old fellow ; so you've caved in 
at last? You'll be more reasonable in 
future.” 

‘Don’t come near me, Tabor, I’m afraid 
I’m in for a fever. Shouldn’t wonder if 
some of those little wretches have given 
me measles.” 

“Anyrash? What's your temperature ?” 

““No rash yet; temperature 102° I 
caved in because I didn’t want to carry 
infection anywhere.” 

“You look rather feverish; but with 
your physique you'll pull through every- 
thing. Shall I send the Chief over to see 

ou?” 
, “To-morrow? Yes; unless I send word 
to the contrary. Was Warrenport there 
to-day?” 

“Yes, and operated on that boy in Ten 
bed ; but, I fear, unsuccessfully.” 

‘Poor child! How did he bear it?” 

“Very badly ; Warrenport did it with- 
out chloroform.” 

“What!” shouted Lolo, starting up in 
bed. 

“My dear fellow, do be still! It was 
a slight affair, and Warrenport said he 
couldn’t come again to do it. He had 
forgotten to send word to Sister Mary that 
he was going to operate, and the child had 
just swallowed a big dinner; he couldn’t 
give him ether.” 

“May I never live to become a great 
surgeon, if I must needs grow like that 
man !” 

“You are feverish, Lolo ; I mustn’t talk 
to you. Have you got all you want ?” 

‘Yes, thank you; Mother Green looks 
after me. I say, tell Ten I am so sorry 
for him. I wish I could go to the ward!” 

“You might give them all scarlet fever 
if you did. Sister Mary told me to tell 
you she has got Bessie a bed at Seaford.” 

“That is one good thing,” said Lolo 
weakly. 

“Good-night; and I hope you'll be 
better to-morrow.” 

“ Good-night,” replied Lolo, closing his 
weary eyes. 

The next day there was a rumour that 
Lolo had been removed to the Fever 
Hospital ; but an unusual number of acci- 
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dents received, kept Sister Mary too busy 
to make inquiries. When Mr. Tabor came 
round on the following morning, how- 
ever, she found an opportunity to ask : 

“Have you heard anything of Mr. 
Lolo ¢” 

“ He is at the Small-pox Hospital,” was 
the grave reply. “He must have caught 
it maundering about the back streets, as he 
was so fond of doing.” 

Sister Mary did not answer ; but she felt 
uneasy, and listened to all chance scraps of 
conversation she could hear as the day 
went on. 

“ Poor old Lolo is down with small-pox.” 
“A virulent type, too, I believe. He’s 
very strong, though; he'll pull through.” 
‘ Matron has just heard that Lolo’s people 
have been sent for,” said someone later on. 

“ Wonder if he wasn’t vaccinated last 
autumn with the rest of us?” 

“No; he went as far as Malta with 
poor Earle just then. There is an awful 
lot of small-pox all about now, and I am 
down amongst the out-patients.” 

In the evening Sister Mary strolled down 
to the entrance-hall to get the latest news. 
Students stood about in quict groups, their 
low voices harping on one name—Lolo. 

“What is the last bulletin?” asked 
Sister Mary, joining a group. 

‘“We have just telegraphed to know; 
wait for the answer, Sister Mary.” 

“ Sister Mary, he is very ill;” and one 
young fellow stretched out his hand for sym- 
pathy in the simplicity of his grief. Sister 
Mary grasped and held it, knowing vaguely 
that Lolo had been the salvation of this boy. 

There was an eager movement by the 
door as a telegraph boy appeared through 
the darkness. The piece of pink paper 
was handed silently from one to the other. 
It bore only three words: “ Worse. No 
hope.” 

Sister Mary went swiftly back to her ward, 
and entering her own room, threw herself 
on her knees, and prayed passionately : 
“Not Lolo, O Lord! O Lord, leave us 
Lolo!” 

Of all the students Sister Mary had ever 
known, none had given greater promise than 
Lolo. His was that splendid skill, strength, 
and gentleness which makea perfectsurgeon; 
and his wondrous power of winning love 
and confidence, was the gift of one in a 
million. Could not death have been satis- 
fied with another, instead of snatching 
away their dearest and their best, just as 
his rare faculties wera beginning to 
develope ? 





Lolo; beloved of all; the little children’s 
friend. 

A knock at the door recalled Sister Mary 
to her duties, and she rose and went out into 
the ward, to see that all her small charges 
were made comfortable for the night. As 
she reached each nurse, she told thesad news 
in a low tone, and passed on, leaving 
glistening eyes and trembling lips behind 
her. These women had learnt self-control 
ina stern school; but they were none the less 
sympathetic and tender-hearted, because 
they could restrain their most powerful 
emotions. 

The lights were lowered and the small 
patients lay quiet in their cribs; everything 
was straight for the night. Sister Mary stood 
at the far end of the long, dim ward, and in 
a low voice, distinctly heard in the remotest 
corner, said: ‘Children, close your eyes 
and clasp your hands; we are goiug to 
pray for Mr. Lolo, who is very ill.” 

Then she knelt down and prayed. 

At that moment the spirit of Lolo de- 
parted for ever from earth. 

Sometimes you may hear the doctors, 
nurses, or students, mention in low, loving 
tones, some past good deed done by Mr. 
Gerard Lorrimer. But the name of ‘ Lolo” 
is never spoken, though never forgotten. 
Deep in many hearts it lies, sanctifying the 
hardest labour by its association, and 
breathing patience and power into many a 
much-tried soul. 





ACROSS THE SILVER STREAK. 


« «Tey order,’ said I, ‘ this matter better 
in France’—‘ You have been in France ?’ 
said my gentleman, turning quick upon me, 
with the most civil triumph in the world. 
‘ Strange,’ quoth I, debating the matter with 
myself, ‘that one-and-twenty miles’ sailing, 
for tis absolutely no further from Dover to 
Calais, should give a man these rights—I'll 
look into them,’ ” 

Readers of Sterne will remember this 
passage, which opens “The Sentimental 
Traveller.” In his time, to cross the 
“Silver Streak” was indeed an achieve- 
ment to be proud of, and of which com- 
paratively few, belonging almostexclusively 
to the wealthier classes, could boast. 
National animosity, fostered by almost 
continuous warfare, which led us to re- 
gard France as our natural enemy; the 
high cost of travelling ; restricted knowledge 
of the French language, together with the 
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horrors of a sea passage in small sailing 
vessels, which took three or four times 
longer to accomplish the passage than the 
superb craft of the present day, combined 
to make the journey a serious undertaking. 

But all this is changed. Now we talk 
of a trip to Paris with almost as much 
“sang froid” as of a run down to 
Brighton, and the number of persons who 
undertake it increases year by year; while 
Dover, though eternally the shortest, is no 
longer the one indispensable route. 

Some very interesting statistics have 
lately been published, showing the extra- 
ordinary growth of the Continental pas- 
senger traffic between Dover and Calais 
since 1854. The total for last year was 
two hundred and fifteen thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-four, and for eight 
months in the present year one hundred 
and sixty thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-two. During the corresponding 
period of the present year the traffic via 
Folkestone and Boulogne was seventy-eight 
thousand four hundred and ninety-eight. 

Probably, in no other quarter of the 
globe does a journey of twenty-one miles 
introduce the traveller to so complete a 
change as from Dover to Calais. In the 
case of countries whose frontiers are co- 
terminous, there is an assimilation of lan- 
guage and manners where the territories 
unite, and divergence is only strikingly 
noticeable as we advance. But, no sooner 
have we landed at Calais, than we seem to 
be in another world, as distinct from that 
which we left behind at Dover as could 
well be imagined. 

Centuries of close and active association 
between the two ports have failed to affect 
appreciably the character of either. Dover 
is as characteristic an English town as any 
in the Kingdom, without a trace of French 
influence. There are some things it might 
profitably learn from its next-door neigh- 
bour ; but it proudly refuses to be taught. 
An acquaintance of mine from beyond the 
Tweed said he expected to find French as 
commonly spoken in Dover as English; 
which was on a par with my own youthful 
anticipations of a visit to Scotland, where 
I imagined I should find everybody wear- 
ing the kilt. As a fact, a knowledge of 
that elegant language is very little more 
general in Dover than in other towns, 
and is principally confined to those whose 
avocations bring them into daily contact 
with Frenchmen. A scheme is on foot 
to establish a French Club, where that 
language alone should be spoken. 





Calais — notwithstanding the consider- 
able English*colony of lace-makers from 
Nottingham, in the suburb of St. Pierre— 
is a typical French town, with a medizval 
air that carries the imagination back to the 
days when it was an English possession, 
and revives a host of historic memories. 
To me it seems haunted by the ghosts of 
Edward the First and his good Queen, 
the Black Prince, Harry the Fifth, and 
others whose names are renowned in 
story ; including Queen Mary, who is said 
to have been broken-hearted at its final 
loss to the English Crown. 

Many of the houses are very old; for 
instance, Dessein’s Hotel, which the genius 
of Sterne has invested with a peculiar in- 
terest, and a room. in which is designated 
in his honour the “Sterne chambre ;” 
though whether it was ever occupied by 
him is perhaps open to doubt. But whether 
that be so or not, it is impossible not to 
feel attracted towards a building which 
was the scene of those beautiful creations 
of the fancy: “The Monk,” “The Snuff- 
box,” and “The Fair Lady of Brussels,” 
who “ wore a character of distress.” 

Imagination almost seeks to trace ‘Alas, 
poor Yorick!” engraven upon the portals of 
its ancient and venerable front. The sceptre 
has departed since railways and steamboats 
havs superseded the less convenient, but 
more picturesque, modes of travel. The old 
courtyard, with its massive iron gates, still 
exists; but the “ magasin des chaises,” with 
its motley assortment of “désobligeants ” 
and “ vis 4-vis,” on hire for the journey to 
Paris, or the grand tour to Rome, has long 
ceased to form a feature of the establish- 
ment. ‘ Milords Anglais” no longer halt 
there to make arrangements, but are 
whirled away at once to Paris in some 
sort of “convenauce de luxe;” nor need 
they be detained even by stress of weather, 
for the electric telegraph practically enables 
them to choose their own time for crossing, 
Bat, though shorn of its glory, it is yet the 
principal hotel in the town, corresponding 
to the Lord Warden at Dover; and the 
present proprietor is the lineal descendant 
of the original M. Dessein by whom it was 
founded. 

Apart from historic interest, Calais is 
not a prepossessing town, and the traveller, 
who wishes to break the journey to Paris, 
would probably find more to attract at 
Boulogne, or at Amiens. 

Facing the white cliffs of Dover, are 
those of Cape Grisnez, plainly visible on 
any clear day to the naked eye—so near, 
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aud yet so far. How little does the nar- 
row streak, poetically descr#bed as silver, 
which has been spanned in almost every 
conceivable way, measure the moral gulf 
between the two nations whom it divides ! 
Language, character, manners, modes of 
living, all as distinct as though they be- 
longed to different planets. No wonder 
their histories have been chronicles of 
antagonism. On the Sabbath, especially, 
the contrast is most suggestive. While in 
Dover it is being kept “de rigueur,” as 
regards external indications of reverence, 
no secular sounds being heard save those 
proceeding from military bands, playing 
their regiments to church, on the other 
side of the “street” the people are plunged 
in a vortex of pleasure, and everything 
wears the aspect of a fair. So close is the 
juxtaposition that one may literally, in 
the short space of an hour, “ look on this 
picture and on that.” The people of Calais 
are said to detest the Dover Sabbath, and 
cannot, in fact, be induced by cheap fares 
to visit it in any considerable numbers on 
that day. The closed shops, the absence of 
amusements, the general air of gloom, and 
repellent aspect of the inhabitants at the 
slightest exhibition of hilarity, fill them 
with amazement and disgust. One of them 
remarked to me. ‘“ You call this your day 
of rest, to me it looks like a day of mourn- 
ing.” 

Dover is perhaps an exceptionally austere 
town, an obligation assumed in virtue of 
its proud and time-honoured position as 
guardian of the Straits. 

The curious part of the circumstance is 
that we regard it as proof of our superior 
civilisation, and the French as evidence of 
our barbarism. Which is right ? 

Of the two towns, Calais is the more 
enterprising and populous, having much 
more to show iu the way of industries and 
shipping ; Dover the more attractive and 
agreeable as a place of residence. 

It is, indeed, suggestive of comment, 
that Dover, though well situated and 
adapted to be a great port, is really very 
badly provided, and far inferior in the 
volume of its trade to Calais, which has 
fewer natural advantages. Even as regards 
the industry of fishing, our Gallic neigh- 
bours would appear to be much more 
enterprising, the number of boats engaged 
in the trade from Calais, Dunkerque, and 
Boulogne, far exceeding that from the 
opposite English ports of Dover, Ramsgate, 
and Folkestone. 

I am afraid it must be added, in view of 





the constantly recurring complaints, that 
the Frenchmen are much less scrupulous as 
to the legal limits and moral obligations 
involved; the charges being invariably 
made against, not by, them. This state of 
things is not quite in keeping with our 
general character for maritime supremacy, 
and we might reasonably expect the South 
Coast ports, and the premier Cinque Port 
of Dover in particular, whose fishing fleet 
is comparatively insignificant, to do better. 
It is not creditable in these hard times, 
that the harvest of the sea in the neighbour- 
hood of the Straits should mainly be reaped 
by Frenchmen, and that the port of Dover 
should practically serve their interests more 
than that of our own countrymen. That 
this is so is abundantly evident during the 
prevalence of stormy weather, when Dover 
Harbour is crowded with French fishing 
smacks, which have been unable to make 
their own ports. 

From the picturesque point of view, the 
advantage is all on the side of Dover. 
There is nothing on the other side to com- 
pare with the stately aspect of Shake- 
speare’s Cliff, whose tall, white front 
glistens in the sunshine like some Alpine’s 
snowy crest; the wild beauty of the 
Warren ; or the imposing boldness of the 
fortified heights, crowned by the proud 
Castle, whose gray battlements have looked 
down upon so many moving incidents in 
the history of the past. What a world of 
emotions those objects have inspired among 
successive generations of travellers, who, 
satiated with the gaiety and splendour of 
foreign scenes, have burned with impa- 
tience to reach that ‘“‘ Dear Old England,” 
absence from which had served only to 
make the heart grow fonder! 


POOR FOLK. 


A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ David Ward,” ** The Story of « Sorrow,” 
** A Dreadful Mésalliance,” ete. etc, 
peer en 


CHAPTER VI 


GET out the ploughs? What did Taylor 
mean ? Gordon had not time to deliberate, 
or did not allow himself time, with that 
red glow steadily broadening in the east. 
He had now been long enough in the 
colony to realise what a Bush fire meant, 
with the flames swinging themselves from 
tree to tree, and their hungry tongues 
licking the short stubble left from the 
harvest or the ripened crop which was 
ready for the sickle, clasping the dwelling- 
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house, too, perhaps in its fiery embrace, 
and leaving it a blackened heap of ashes. 

And a Bush fire was nearing them now, 
bearing possible ruin on its wings for 
master. 

But not if Gordon could help it! His 
heart pulsated as though it would leap 
from his breast ; and he burst like an 
avalanche into the room where Smith and 
Jenkins were asleep. 

‘The Bush is on fire,” he cried, shaking 
them alternately, ‘and master says we are 
to get out the ploughs.” 

Smith sat up in bed, his mouth wide 
open, his eyes starting. 

Jenkins rubbed his face sleepily. 

“The ploughs!” he said; “ay, to 
plough down the grass and stubble.” 

After his first moment of bewilderment, 
Smith rolled himself slowly to the floor 
and began to dress. 

“What must I do first? Shall I loose 
the cattle ?” 

“What would you loose the cattle for?” 
he answered surlily. ‘We'll save the 
place and the cattle too.” 

He had looked out on the broadening 
sheet of flame and saw that the fire was 
still some miles off; but, as a wind had 
risen, and was blowing steadily from the 
region of the fire, he recognised the great- 
ness of the danger. 

“Tf you want to do something, go and 
yoke the horses to the ploughs,” he said 
after a pause. 

When Gordon came out to the yard 
again Taylor was there, his hands in his 
pockets, his white face warmed a little by 
the glow in the sky, 

“Tt is ruin,” he said in a shaken voice, 
turning to the boy. 

No, it isn’t,” Gordon answered cheerily, 
“not if we can hinder it. Will you help 
me to yoke the ploughs ?” 

“T don’t think it’s much use,” he 
answered apathetically. 

“ We shall see.” 

There were two ploughs in good con- 
dition on the place, and one that had re- 
ceived an injury and been temporarily laid 
aside; but this, too, was pressed into ser- 
vice. The oxen could draw it somehow 
or other, and work for Taylor was im- 
peratively necessary. 

The principal farm-work for the year 
was over; but a couple of black fellows 
still Joitered about the place, and these 
had joined the others, and were watching 
the spreading flame with wild eyes, like 
restive horses ready to bolt. 





“ What shall I do now?” Gordon asked, 
as the three teams stood ready. 

“There is nothing you can do,” Taylor 
answered slowly; then, with a glance 
towards the river in the distance, ‘‘I don’t 
think we need fear for our lives, the river 
can be reached at the worst; but as to all 
I have in the world, I consider that quite 
lost.” 

‘** Where shall we put in the ploughs ?” 
Smith asked, his voice shaking a little. 

‘Make a small circle round the house; 
we shall not have time to compass much 
before the fire is on us.” 

“T don’t mean to lose the hay,” Jenkins 
answered doggedly, and headed the horses 
away to a distance beyond it. 

The hay was worth many hundred 
pounds, and stood in half-a-dozen magnifi- 
cent pikes on the windward side of the 
house. That gave Gordon an idea. Aided 
by the terrified black fellows, who kept 
casting wild glances towards the river, he 
collected every bucket and tub about the 
place and filled them with water from the 
pump; then he gathered all the rugs, 
blankets, horse-cloths, and sheets of tar- 
paulin that could be found and saturated 
them thoroughly. 

“What dat for?” one of the blacks 
asked, with a ghastly grin composed of 
terror and amusement. 

“You'll see. Fetch me 
ladder.” 

As Black Davy did not very well know 
where the long ladder was to be found, 
Gordon got it himself, and resting it 
against the roof, saturated the building, 
which was dry as tinder, with the buckets 
of water that were handed up to him. 
Douche, douche, douche! went torrents 
everywhere, while Black Johnnie toiled at 
the pump, and Davy passed the water up 
to Gordon. Never, even in a hurricane 
time, had the whole premises been so 
drenched. 

“ Now for the hay,” Gordon said, when 
stables, granary, and cowhouses stood de- 
jectedly dripping in the grey light of 
dawn. 


the long 


“Water spoil hay,” one of the black 
fellows suggested, dubiously scratching his 
curly head. 

“Tm not going to soak it,” Gordon 
answered with a nervous laugh, born of his 
excitement ; “I’m only going to cover it 
with wet blankets on the side nearest the 
fire, so that, if any bits of burning stuff 
should touch them, they may still have a 
chance.” 
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_ “ White fellow berry smart fellow,” the 
black said admiringly. 

The hay was covered as far as the cloths 
extended, more water was dashed over the 
houses, and then, providing himself and 
each of the blacks with a long hay-fork, 
Gordon took his stand on the side nearest 
the fire, and not « moment too soon, for the 
flames were approaching with giant strides. 

Miles of timber had been rung the pre- 
vious year for burning, and was now as dry 
as tinder, and the fierce wind blew the 
light messmate bark long distances ahead, 
so that showers of burning wood had 
already fired fences, crops, and houses that 
would have been safe in an ordinary brush- 
wood fire. 

“ Black fellows run berry soon,” the two 
natives said, as they looked at each other 
with dismal countenances. 

Now was seen the utility of Gordon's 
precautions. As the burning bark was 
carried over the rapidly widening circle 
which the ploughs were tracing to be flung 
on the hay or the house-tops, Gordon dis- 
lodged it from the wet cloths or the smok- 
ing roofs with his long fork, and stamped 
the life out of it under his thick boots. 
And the blacks, when they saw his mean- 
ing, stood to him manfully, detecting with 
their keen eyes a flying scout and its 
destination long before it had alighted, and 
attacking it with the glee of children. 

Meantime the solid wall of flame had 
neared the barrier of upturned earth, a 
barrier now about twenty-five feet wide, 
and the sight it offered was magnificent. 

In front the flames were like the solid 
phalanx of a demon army, moving forward 
with swift and deadly malignity, and al- 
ready raising a chorus of triumph to the 
dark sky. In the distance the wild devas- 
tation had abated a little: but the incan- 
descent landscape glowed with the sullen 
triumph of accomplished ruin, while the 
dome of the sky reflected it. Many a 
devastated homestead marked its riotous 
course ; many an impoverished family had 
given their little all to speed its progress. 

** Now we have done all in our power,” 
Taylor said, as he led back the steaming 
oxen into the farm-yard, and having un- 
hitched them, mechanically conducted 
them to their stalls ; but he did not fasten 
them up—they, too, should have a chance 
for life if the worst came to the worst. 
The cattle in the sheds, the pigs in the 
styes, were giving voice to their terror, and 
that seemed to accentuate the anguish of 
the hour, 





Taylor had seated himself apathetically 
on the doorstep, with his haggard eyes 
dully fixed on the approaching enemy. 

Overhead the forest birds were screaming 
wildly as they flew in thousands towards 
the river, while savage woodland creatures 
ventured timidly within the charmed 
circle traced by the ploughs. Under the 
paralysing influence of terror, the very 
polecats had grown tame. 

Aud still Gordon ond the two black 
fellows stood their ground, while the hot 
embers fell in showers around them, and 
the air that breathed over them was like 
blasts from a furnace-fire. Smith and 
Jenkins had seated themselves despair- 
ingly beside their master. There was no- 
thing more for them to do, and that made 
endurance worse. 

But when, in spite of Gordon’s efforts, 
one of the hay pikes caught fire, then both 
master an men were galvanised into life. 

There is nothing that burns so resolutely 
as hay, nothing that catches fire so easily. 
Perhaps Gordon had abated his watchful- 
ness a little, for the flames were to right 
and left of them now, and outside the 
charmed circle, and the burning bark was 
being borne further afield, when suddenly 
a solid wedge of flame dropped on the hay 
itself, a foot or so beyond the wet covering. 

Instantaneously the black fellows flung 
away their forks, and fled with cries of 
dismay. For an instant no one knew 
what to do. Taylor stood at a distance 
wringing his hands. His wheat and oats 
were lost already, must his hay and the 
homestead go next ? 

To a farmer, his crops and cattle ara 
part of his very life: money will not re- 
place them, and the farm goes to ruin with- 
out them. To most men, the cattle in the 
stalls, the grain in the fields or on the 
threshing floor, represent the toil and 
economy, and hopes of an entire year. To 
Taylor Wonga Farm represented the labour 
of his lifetime. What mattered the money 
inthe bank? Would it keep him from break- 
ing his heart, if everything that was close 
at hand, and personal, and vital were lost ? 

But Gordon had all his wits about him. 
For a moment the disaster, against which 
he had thought himself secure, staggered 
him, but he had a quick brain to think. 
The burning hay could not be saved, that 
was certain ; for the side of the pike was 
already a glowing solid mass of fire, But 
to prevent it spreading was the one essen- 
tial. With pitchfork and gigantic hay 
knives the men tore and cut at the un- 
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touched side of the pike, carrying the 
rescued hay bodily to a distance; about 
one-half they left to burn, while they 
stood over it shepherding it. And by-and- 
by the danger passed. The flames died 
down into a heap of shining, silky dust, 
while the forest fire swept onward towards 
the river, and extinguished itself there. 

“T shall never forget how true you have 
all shown yourselves,” Taylor said in a 
choked voice ; “but,” turning to Gordon, “ it 
is to you that I owe everything that is left.” 

And for once, Smith and Jenkins did 
not protest, even to their own hearts. 

Taylor went to his room and closed 
himself in there. He felt prostrated, and 
he wanted to be alone; while the three 
he left behind him sat on the doorstep 
discussing the past danger in all its 
bearings. 

“You're a plucky one,I will say that 
for you,” Smith said to Gordon approvingly ; 
while Jenkins, induced thereto by Smith’s 
warmth, shook hands with him silently. 
The two men made an unspoken truce 
with the boy there and then, and kept it 
thenceforward as well as they could. In 
that supreme trial they knew they had 
acquitted themselves heroically, and so were 
ready to treat generously a greater than 
themselves. 

But commonplace duties have to be per- 
formed even after great labours,and Gordon 
was the first to remember that the cattle 
in the stalls needed seeing after, and that 
they were themselves hungry as well as 
very weary. 

When the breakfast was cooked and 
eaten, the animals fed, and other morning 
duties performed, then for the first time 
the boy’s nervous tension relaxed, and, 
throwing himself on his hard stretcher, he 
fell into the deep sleep of utter exhaustion, 
while the midday sun looked down on the 
marred and devastated landscape, through 
the veil of smoke left by the fire. 


It is not in the shipwreck and the strife 

We feel benumbed, and wish to be no more ; 
But in the after-silence on the shore, 

When all is lost, except a little life. 


Twenty-four hours had elapsed at 
Wonga Farm since the disaster ; but it was 
only now, when fatigue of body had given 


place to sickness of heart, that they were 
all able to realise what had happened, 


The homestead was intact, and a few 
acres of land around it; and the cattle 
housed on the place were safe, and happily 
enough hay to feed them during the 





winter; but what of the stock in the re- 
mote meadows ? What of the hundreds of 
sheep that in themselves had been worth 
a little fortune but a day ago? The piece 
of ground that had been rescued was like 
an oasis in a black desert of ashes. When 
Taylor looked forth on the horrible waste, 
extending for miles around, he felt as if 
the desolation would kill him. 

Of course things had been as bad, though 
in another way, once, before even the bit 
of soil he stood on had been reclaimed 
from the Bush; but he had been young 
then and full of strength and energy, 
with only Nature to contend against ; now 
it was against something worse, against 
something unnatural and monstrous— 
againstthe fire fiend which had broken loose 
and overwhelmed him. 

He moved aimlessly and restlessly about 
the house all day, speaking to no one. In 
the evening he wandered forth, taking his 
way aimlessly across the blackened stretch 
of ground extending between the farm- 
house and the river. Desolation every- 
where, not a living thing but himself 
stirring in earth or sky. 

Along the bank of the river carcases of 
cattle lay strewn—cattle marked with his 
own and other brands; in the water, 
mingled with charred wood and other 
débris, dead sheep floated, their thick wool 
matted with blackened embers. 

“The poor, innocent beasties!” he 
thought, his throat swelling. He was not 
thankful for his saved life, nor for the 
possessions still left to him, he was rebel- 
lious because of all he had lost. 

Waste everywhere—before, behind, and 
around him ; desolation so dead that not 
a wombat nor an opossum stirred, nor a 
sound, save the sullen rushing of the river, 
broke the silence. He looked round him 
despairingly, and hot, bitter tears rose in 
his eyes, After a long, laborious lifetime, 
after all his efforts and patience, this was 
hard. 

‘“ Better to have been idle and wasteful, 
than to have toiled and saved for this,” he 
thought. And then, suddenly, a shrill cry 
pierced the stillness, and s little child sped 
towards him along the bank of the river— 
a girl of five or six, with her clothes 
almost burned from her person, and her 
fair hair singed off close to her head. 

“ Oh, sir,” she cried, running to Taylor 
and clutching him. 

“ What is it, dear?” looking down on 
the pretty face that was blurred and 
marred with weeping. 
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‘Tt is father ; he is lying over there, so 
ill,” pointing into the distance. 

‘‘T don’t see bim, dear,” Taylor answered, 
puzzled. 

“But he is there,” impatiently, “a black 
heap on the other black heaps ; don’t you 
see?” 

‘‘You had better take me to him,” he 
said, offering her his hand. 

“We were burned out,” she told him 
with a sob, as they moved forward. ‘‘ We 
ran half the night, to get away from the 
fire, and we could not bring anything with 
us, not mother’s picture, nor my best frock, 
nor anything ; and, when the flames were 
coming nearer and nearer to us, father set 
fire to the wood in front. Oh, it was 
terrible, as if he wanted to make things 
worse ; but he said no, because his fire 
might clear enough ground for us to stand 
on, before the big fire overtook us. And 
so it did, and we got in among the dying 
embers just where the big fire shut us in, 
as if we were in a cage. The hot cinders 
burned my feet, and then father lifted me 
to his shoulder. I asked him if they did 
not burn him, too; but he said his boots 
were thick. That was to keep me from 
worrying, you know,” looking up at Taylor, 
while the tears rolled over her round, baby 
cheeks, “for I know now he was being 
burned all the time. He wanted to get to 
a place called Wonga Farm; Sut it was 
twenty miles away, and, when the fire ran 
so fast, he thought Wonga Farm would be 
burned up too. As soon as the cinders 
cooled a little, we sat down, and then I 
fell asleep. I could not help it, I was so 
tired, and when I awoke I was so hot and 
thirsty I felt as if I should die. Father 
looked dreadful ill; but he said it didn’t 
matter, we must get to the river. I would 
not let him carry me any more, and we 
got along somehow. When I had had a 
drink I felt better, but he grew worse, 
and—but you shall see.” 

She darted forward to what looked like 
a charred, twisted log lying on the sand 
of the river, and flung her arms round it. 

The stranger had been lying on his face, 
he turned now, laboriously, on his side, 
and looked at Taylor. His face was | 
horribly burned and seamed, and his | 
scorched clothing permitted glimpses of | 
the reddened skin on his chest and arms. | 

“T am afraid you are in great pain,” 
Taylor said kindly. 








“Ay, burned up, as well as burned out; 
look at my feet!” 

Taylor did so, and shuddered. The 
man had endeavoured to take off his 
boots, and the skin and flesh had come 
with them in several places, leaving the 
muscles visible. 

“Oh, poor fellow!” Taylor cried with 
intense sympathy. 

‘ Ay, it is pretty bad ; but I don’t mind 
so much since I have found some one to 
look after the little un.” Then, apatheti- 
cally, as though his pain were of no con- 
sequence, ‘Did you lose much by the 
fire ?” 

An hour before, Taylor would have 
answered in despair: ‘‘I have lost almost 
everything”; but looking at the wreck 
before him, he could not help feeling that 
he had been mercifully dealt with. “I 
have lost a good deal,” he answered, ‘‘ but 
I am not ruined.” 

“T am glad of that. I hadn’t much, 
but I lost it all; had to leave even the 
trifle of money hidden in the floor of the 
shanty, and haven’t saved my life neither, 
nor anything but the little ’un.” 

You must not lose heart,” Taylor said 
hopefully. ‘I shall have you carried to 
my house, and you will be well looked 
after there.” 

“Tisn’t any good, stranger, though I 
shall be glad of a roof to die under. 
Standing an hour in a furnace, while the 
flesh is roasting off your bones, and then 
walking miles and miles with feet like 
that, don’t help a man; but I don’t com- 
plain a bit, since you have turned up to 
look after the little ’un.” Then after a 
pause, languidly, “‘ You will want a name 
to call her by. I am Dick Rayne, and 
she’s my daughter Janet.” 








Now Ready, price Sixpence. 
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